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OUT IN THE RAIN, 


THE CAPTAIN’S STORY: 

OR, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS AGO, 
CHAPTER XXX,—A VEGETABLE MONSTER.—THE BOG WALK.— 
OUT IN THE RAIN, 

Ker had never been a popular man in the regiment; 
but still he had been our companion and associate 
at the mess-table, and the awful suddenness of his 
death cast a gloom over us, difficult to shake off. 

No. 444,—Juns 23, 1960, 


It was tho first death amongst the officers that had 
taken place in the regiment since our arrival in 
Jamaica. 

But I was to leave both the gloom and the gaiety 
of camp: my company, or, more properly speaking, 
the company to which I belonged, had been ordered 
off at a few hours’ notice to St. Mary’s, on account 
of the unsettled state of that district; a rising 





amongst the negroes was expected—so at least it 
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was said: at all events, the company and the cap- 
tain had started from Kingston in the “ Rhadaman- 
thus,” (the first steamer that had ever appeared in 
those waters,) for Anotta Bay, on the north side, 
from whence Shirley was not many miles distant. 
Shirley was a deserted sugar-plantation, which 
had been hastily fitted up for the reception of troops. 

IT was told by the adjutant, on our arrival at 
camp, that I must start the next morning, and find 
my way to my new quarters the best way I could. 
The sea was, of course, out of the question: I might 
have been a week sailing round the east end of the 
island. My bed and baggage had all been sent off 
with the company, and my barrack-room contained 
one table, two chairs, and bare walls, when I rushed 
into it, expecting to find all snug and comfortable 
as when I left it two days before. 

“ All the better for you, Brook,” said Harry, as 
he saw my blank look of dismay; “the trouble of 
packing is taken off your hands, and you have just 
your two horses, Cupid, and your saddle-bags, to 
start with to-morrow. I'll give you a ‘shake down’ 
to-night in my room.” 

Luckily, we had sent off Cupid early from Golden 
Grove, and he had arrived at camp before the rain; 
consequently, my clothes had escaped a ducking. 

The sun had not risen as Harry and I rode out 
of camp the next morning, followed by Cupid and 
the saddle-bags. It had rained heavily through 


the night, but the clouds had all cleared off, and 
there was every prospect of a fine day. 

Harry intended to “see me on my way,” as he 
said, as far as the tavern between Kingston and 


Spanish Town. There was an enormous cotton tree 
there, the biggest in the island, which he wanted to 
show me. Its girth was said to be 175 feet—a fa- 
bulous size it appeared to me; but Harry, who had 
seen it, expressed his belief in the report. We 
took advantage of the coolness of the early morn- 
ing to make the best of our way, and it was 
scarcely six o’clock when we pulled up at the tavern 
door; but, early as it was, we were pretty “sharp 
set,” and breakfast was ordered before we were off 
our horses. Whilst it was being prepared, we in- 
spected the famous cotton tree, which grew along- 
side the inn. Certainly it deserved its name of “a 
vegetable monster :” never had I seen any tree ap- 
proach it in size. Tt was not tall, but its bulk was 
enormous; its limbs, which were as thick as forest 
trees, were distorted into every imaginable shape, 
and covered a spacious area; but the grand feature 
was the trunk, which was not only of colossal pro- 
portions, but was covered all over with huge mis- 
shapen warts or excrescences, stuck full of sharp 
thorns, and covered with a deeply serrated bark. 
These excrescences, some of which were as big as 
moderate sized hampers, added very much to the 
measurement of the trunk. Some cavillers had 
declared that it was not fair to include these nodes 
in the girth of the tree; but the fact is, they stood 
so close together that it was impossible to pass a 
line round the trunk without taking them in: and, 
after all, were they not part of its growth ? 

The innkeeper corroborated Harry’s statement 
that the trunk was 175 feet in cireumference; and, 
for my part, [ quite believe it. 
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“Well, good-bye, old fellow; take care of yourself 
up in the bush, and let’s hear how you are getting 
on, when you have shaken into your place a bit.” 

Such were Harry’s parting words, as we shook 
hands beneath the shelter of the “vegetable mon. 
ster” aforesaid: we had breakfasted under its 
branches, for the interior of the tavern was not so 
aromatic as a palmetto walk. 

I rode leisurely past the lagoon of ill omen, forT 
felt sad at leaving Harry, and thought not of 
miasma or malaria, of which the lagoon was said to 
be brimfull; indeed, it was believed that, willingly 
to pass it after night-fall, was equivalent to sell: 
destruction. The smell of the stagnant water, and 
the rank and rotting vegetation, was anything but 
agreeable even by day, as was sufficiently apparent 
to me between the whiffs of my fragrant havannah, 
I therefore roused me from my reverie, and cantered 
on to Spanish Town. 

This, though a much smaller town than Kingston, 
is, as I probably have alveady stated, the capital of 
Jamaica. It contains, amongst other public build- 
ings of minor importance, Government House and 
the House of Assembly: these, no doubt, add very 
much to the grandeur of the place, but very little 
to its cheerfulness, at least in appearance: a more 
deserted-looking, lugubrious town I never beheld. 

T halted for an hour or more at the barracks, much 
to Cupid’s delight, who was always both able and 
willing to eat. 

After a capital “second breakfast” with my 
friends of the —th, we were again en route. The 
sun was now very powerful, but I had nearly thirty 
miles to ride yet before I reached Shirley, and so 
could not afford to let “the grass grow under my 
feet ;”’ the road was good, of which, like a sagacious 
traveller, I took advantage. Presently an avenue 
of trees appeared before me: I was soon beneath 
their shelter. 

* How very beautiful,” IT exclaimed aloud, as | 
proceeded further into the avenue. 

“ Dis Bog Walk, Massa; him berry fine, sa,” re- 
marked Cupid, quite proud of his superior know- 
ledge. 

The Bog Walk! to be sure it was—considered, 
and very justly too, one of the lions of Jamaica. 

The Bog River foamed and sparkled and twisted 
amongst the rocks on my left hand; lofty, and in 
some cases perpendicular, lime-stone cliffs rose up 
on either side of me; creepers innumerable hung 
in festoons from every crag, veiling each harsh and 
rugged point with rich foliage, and adding yet an 
other link to the beauty of the scene by a profusion 
of pendant bell-shaped flowers of every hue, from 
the white convolvulus to the purple passion-tlower. 

I will not weary the reader by a repetition of 
what, I fear, is already “ an oft-told tale;” bat 
I could not pass by the celebrated Bog Walk with- 
out some slight mention of its various and sing! 
lar beauties. This is, however, the last time that 
I shall dwell at any length upon the marvels of 
tropical scenery. 

As I emerged from the Bog Walk I perceived 
that a change had taken place in the sky, anything 
but satisfactory. Clouds had collected along the 
far-off mountain ridges —clouds dark and threaten- 
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ing; and there was a certain oppressive feeling in 
the atmosphere, which experience had shown me to 
bea sure forerunner ofa storm. My fears were soon 
verified: the whole heavens were rapidly covered 
with a heavy and sombre curtain, and down came 
the rain, with its usual uncompromising force and 
severity. My route lay through St. Thomas in the 
Vale, which has the name of being highly culti- 
vated; but it might have been “a howling wilder- 
ness” for aught I could tell: a driving rain shrouded 
the whole landscape in one impenetrable mist. For 
eight hours I battled with the storm; twice I came 
to unfordable rivers, and was compelled to go miles 
round to regain the road. At length I was dead 
beat; the long exposure to the pitiless pelting rain 
had chilled me to the bone; my fingers were so be- 
numbed that I could not feel the bridle. “Ha!” 
said I, “I have sat here too long; my blood wants 
circulating a bit.” With that I jumped off, but 
my feet had no feeling in them; they seemed like 
lumps of ice: I staggered forward a few paces, and 
finally sprawled upon my hands and knees in the 
middle of the muddy road. I soon picked myself up, 
and stamped a little life into my feet. Cupid was 
deaf to all remonstrance; in vain I told him he 
would be frozen if he did not dismount and walk. 
“Me lub to walk a horseback, massa,”’ was his sole 
reply to both my entreaties and commands. So I 
gave him my horse to lead, and away I trudged at 
as smart a pace as I could manage. 

“Strange fellows, these blacks,” I thought; 
“they seem to bear both heat and cold far better 
than we Europeans.” 

I had not walked more than half a mile when 

signs of a harbour of refuge presented themselves, 
in the shape of a range of long low buildings and 
a tall white house. There was no chance of my 
being able to reach Shirley that night, even if I 
‘were fit to proceed, which I was not; it was past 
eight o’clock, and darkness was settling over the 
earth. Hospitality is “a household word” through- 
out the length and breadth of Jamaica. The bushers 
are roughish specimens of the genus homo: they are 
not usually polished men, but always hospitable. It 
is a melancholy fact, but, as far as my experience 
teaches, it is a fact, that hospitality decreases in 
exact proportion with the increase of civilization. 

England is the most civilized and the least 
hospitable country I am acquainted with. We keep 
a debtor and creditor account of our hospitality. 
We ask those to dine with us to whom we owe a 
dinner; we ask those to visit us whom we have 
visited ; and we dole out this miserable quid pro 
quo exchange of civilities with a spare and niggard 
hand. We not only fix the day of our dear 
friend’s arrival, but also of his departure, as much 
as to say: “I am not going to let you decide how 
long you will stay with me: if I did, there is no 
saying when I should get rid of you.” 

What a fine, liberal, generous sentiment! The 
North American Indians do not so; no, neither do 
the majority of Scotch and Irish gentlemen who 
live on their own estates, and follow the customs 
and traditions of their forefathers, unless they have 
had the advantage of an English education and a 
season in London; then, indeed, the rust ofan old- 





fashioned hospitality would soon be rubbed off by 
constant contact with the harder, colder, but more 
polished surface of “ good society.” 

I turned through an iron gate, and pursued my 
way along a straight road which led direct to the 
white house. Arrived there, my troubles were over 
for the night: Mr. Jones, the busher, received me 
most kindly. Dry clothes, a good supper, and some 
hot rum-and-water, soon caused the blood to cir- 
culate freely; and I went to bed apparently none 
the worse for my severe and protracted drenching. 
When I awoke the next morning, without pain or 
ache from head to foot, I confess that I felt some- 
what relieved in mind, for I well knew that I richly 
deserved a fever. 
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Tue trip is along one from Stockholm to Hapa- 
randa and Torneo, the Swedish and Russian 
frontier towns, close together at the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, where, for a few nights at the 
summer's solstice, the sun does not descend below 
the horizon, and may be seen just grazing it at 
midnight, if the weather is favourable. Some two 
or three times in the season, a steamer goes the 
entire distance, very little short of eight hundred 
mniles, stopping at all the ports on the coast, and occu- 
pying five or six days on the passage. ‘There was 
one also that went weekly about half way. But, 
having ample time at command, with two intelli- 
gent companions, bent on fishing, shooting, geolo- 
gizing, and secing the picturesque Dalecarlian 
peasantry, the journey was made by land after 
reaching Gefle, a hundred miles north of the capital. 
This small town, as it would be called in England, 
containing only about 8000 inhabitants, is yet 
the sixth in Sweden in point of population, the 
third in commercial importance, coming next to 
Stockholm and Gottenburg, and the principal port 
on the Gulf. After leaving it behind, not a single 
place was met with more than one-third the size, 
through an extent of country equal to the distance 
from John o’ Groat’s to the Land’s End. ‘Towns 
there were, entitled to the rank, from possessing 
privileges for corporations and trade, but scarcely 
rising above villages, somewhat Swiss-like, dimi- 
nishing by regular gradation from south to north. 

I retain none but pleasant impressions of Gefle. 
It was seen, indeed, in its best summery dress, 
but the people, with whom it was necessary to 
communicate, were unselfishly obliging. The town 
stands on both banks of the river, issuing from the 
Stornjon Lake, and on two islands formed by the 
stream dividing into three branches. Dull enough 
it may be in the long winter, when all navigation 
is arrested; but the folk were astir and abroad 
early and late, availing themselves of free waters 
for the export of produce from the adjoining forests 
and mines of Dalecarlia. The principal lion of the 
place, the court-house, has a melancholy historic 
interest. It was erected by the unfortunate 
Gustavus It, whose assassination was intended 
when he met the Swedish Diet within its walls. 
Circumstances then prevented the foul attempt 
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being made, in which Ankerstrom fatally succeeded 
afterwards in the opera-house of Stockholm. 

In the neighbourhood of Gefle the evidence 
becomes decisive, and is so along the whole coast 
northward, that the relative level of sea and land 
in Sweden is slowly changing at present, and has 
been largely altered in historic times. Celsius, in 
the former part of the last century, first called 
attention to this fact. He quoted the testimony 
of inhabitants on the shores, that towns formerly 
sea-ports were then inland, while the sea was still 
constantly leaving dry new tracts along its borders. 
The same persons also affirmed that insulated rocks 
rose higher above the sea than they remembered 
them to have done in their youth, and that marks 
had been cut on rocks to indicate the water-stand 
which already denoted its lower level. This last 
plan of bringing the matter to the test, as well as 
of ascertaining the amount of change, has been 
extensively adopted, for the hard texture of the 
rocks, with the absence of tides, facilitates the 
accurate determination of the mean or ordinary 
height of the water. Near Gefle, the celebrated 
stone at Léffsgrund, which has had its water- 
marks since the year 1751, shows an alteration of 
level of about three feet in the interval. A visit was 
duly paid to the spot, and former visitors thought 
of Linnzeus and Von Buch. 

On starting for the north in a carriole, we 
seemed tacitly agreed to be content with mis- 
chances, rough accommodation, and scant fare, 
provided the clouds allowed us to accomplish the 
main object of the journey—that of paying our 
respects to the sun at midnight—seeing him face 
to face. I had some misgivings, fortunately not 
realized, knowing the common experiences of Swiss 
tourists on the Righi. A finer sunset and sun- 
rise there could not be than the one I had wit- 
nessed from its summit. But crowds go up toiling, 
panting, and perspiring, to come down again un- 
fortunates, not having seen anything but mists, 
clouds, and woe-begone countenances. Some lines 
in the album at the mountain hotel record an in- 
stance, perhaps not remembered with verbal exact- 
ness :— 

** Two weary up-hill leagues we sped, 
The setting sun to see; 
Sullen and grim he went to bed, 
Sullen and grim were we. 
Five sleepless hours of night we pass’(, 
The rising sun to see; 
Sullen and grim he rose at last, 
Sullen and grim were we.” 
It is much the same, frequently, with pilgrims 
to the top of Snowdon. But no similar disappoint- 
ment awaited us in the neighbourhood of the arctic 
circle, for the sky could scarcely have been more 
propitious. 

Superb weather, new ground, good health and 
spirits, with few annoyances, except from the insa- 
tiable blood-thirsty gnats, rendered the journey an 
enjoyable one. But I should not choose to traverse 
the whole length of the Gulf of Bothnia a second 
time, unless some urgent duty required it, or the 
same excellent companionship was offered; for 
we parted eventually with mutual regret, each 
mentally saying, “When shall we three meet 





again?” Our two-wheeled spring-carriage, bought 
for the occasion, proved a somewhat crazy vehicle; 
it more than once gave way at an inconvenient dis- 
tance from the next post-station. Mischances also 
happened to the tackling of the horses, which con- 
sisted chiefly of well-worn ropes, while the steeds 
themselves sometimes came to a halt on the long 
stages, or where there was much up-hill work, 
having evidently seen the best of their days. There 
was no danger, however, of being benighted through 
a break-down, for, as implying darkness, there was 
no night at all. As we got north, it was not till 
after eleven o’clock that the sun condescended to 
set, seeming to do it then with great reluctance. 
Even at midnight the descended orb threw streaks 
of crimson light across the heavens, imparting a 
fiery tinge to the landscape; and soon after 1 a.m. 
the animal creation awoke to life, song-birds an- 
nounced the approach of morn, and the solar glory 
was again above the horizon. Our postilions 
varied. Sometimes an old woman officiated, or a 
boy, or a girl, of from twelve to fifteen years old, 
yet by no means inexperienced in driving, or want- 
ing in resources. For creature comforts by the 
way, there was always capital salmon and trout to 
be had, with strémlinge, a small species of herring, 
much superior to ours, which, broiled and served 
up with vinegar-sauce, deserves high commenda- 
tion. Good coffee, milk, and eggs, were likewise at 
command, and comfortable night quarters as far as 
relates to cleanliness. But as for prime joints of 
meat, there were none; and the bread was often a 
very indifferent compost. 

There is grand scenery occasionally along the 
rivers, but a vast extent of the country is tame and 
uninteresting. The road follows the line of coast, 
and seldom diverges far from it, so that seca- 
views frequently relieve the monotony of the land- 
scape. Now you wind around the head of deep 
bays, anon you pass along the side of small lakes, 
and a score times a day, or more, you cross rivers 
and streams, some of which are of considerable 
magnitude, and abound with cataracts. In spring, 
when the snows melt, they become ungovernable 
floods, and pour an immense quantity of water into 
the Gulf, contributing to its freshness. This qua- 
lity was often remarked with surprise by our naval 
officers and sailors, during the late war with 
Russia. “The water is not salt up here,” wrote 
one to a home landsman; “how queer!” Boul- 
ders of granite of all sizes are often met with, scat- 
tered over a large extent of surface. So huge are 
some, so confusedly disposed are all, as to suggest 
the idea of armies of Titans having pelted one 
another with them. One gazes with interest, even 
with awe, upon these erratic blocks, drifted from 
the Scandinavian Alps by an unrecorded mighty 
catastrophe in past ages, the same which trans- 
ported others in shoals to a greater distance, and 
left them where they now lie, across the adjoining 
waters, on the plains of Livonia, Courland, and 
Prussia. But the route lay for leagues through flat 
districts clothed with forests, in which the trees are 
so nearly all of the pine family, that it became a 
positive relief when we at length found the aspen 
and the birch intermingling with them. 
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After a long tramp on a hot day, owing to a 
mishap right welcome was Pitea. Crossing the 
river, we found the door of the inn open, the host 
a-bed, and a female attendant about to retire to 
similar repose. But he was quickly up, and in a 
very short time coffee and salmon were placed 
before us. It did not require many minutes the 
next morning to survey the whole town, a respec- 
table village in size, prettily situated on the coast, 
and literally a rising place, for the progressive 
rise of the land is so conspicuous as to attract the 
notice of the common people. In less than half 
a century half a mile of ground has been raised 
above the water; while at Lulea, further north, a 
mile has been gained in less than thirty years. 
This last-named town, founded by Gustavus Adol- 
phus, with a population which might conveniently 
enter one of our country churches, has been 
removed to a different site, owing to the elevating 
movement having separated the old locality from 
the sea. Itis very remarkable that while Sweden, 
north of the capital, is subject to this upward 
movement, the country to the south of it is sub- 
siding. This slow and silent oscillation seems 
like an expiring effort on the part of those forces 
by which the vastly greater geological changes of 
ancient epochs were effected. Our landlord’s in- 
telligence did not extend so far as to recognise the 
name of Dr. Solander, a native of Pitea, who went 
round the globe with Captain Cook. The termi- 
nating vowel a in the name of this place, with 
Umea, Lulea, and Tornea, pronounced 0, signifies 
ariver, and indicates their position at the embou- 
thure or on the borders of a stream. 

All in good time we made Haparanda, and were 
hospitably received by the owner of one of its red- 
painted dwellings, to whom a letter introduced us, 
and who enforced free quarters. It stands on the 
right bank of the river, opposite to Tornea, the 
Russian frontier, and has sprung up within the 
last half century. On the annexation of Finland 
to the empire of the Czar, those inhabitants of Tor- 
nea who wished to remain under the government 
of Sweden had a certain time allowed them to retire 
from the place and remove their property. Some 
families withdrew to the contiguous bank of the river, 
and originated the new settlement, giving it thename 
of Haparanda, “a shore covered with aspens,” from 
trees of the species being common in thevicinity. At 
first a mere collection of log-built huts, it has now 
churches, warehouses, neat wooden dwellings, and 
surpasses its elder neighbour in appearance, though 
of smaller size. The two towns communicate by a 
bridge, and maintain the most amicable relations. 
This was exemplified during the late war, when the 
flying squadron under Admiral Plumridge visited 
the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. An expeditionary 
force from the “ Leopard ” and “ Valorous ” landed 
at Tornea, and took possession of it. Finding that 
the small Cossack garrison had destroyed the bar- 
racks before withdrawing, the marines returned to 
the ships without offering any molestation to pro- 
perty. This forbearance was greeted with loud 
shouts from the Haparanders, who stood on the 
opposite bank watching anxiously the proceedings 
of the troops. The Swedish authorities are said to 





have informed the officer in command that the two 
towns, though separated by a frontier river, had 
common interests, and injury to the one would be 
an equal disaster to the other. 

Contrary to expectation, there was nothing of the 
slightest interest in Tornea itself, old or new. A 
wooden post bore the inscription, painted in large 
letters, “To St. Petersburg, 1735 versts.” But the 
place has some antiquity and historic celebrity, be- 
sides being the outlet of a considerable amount of 
polar produce. An archbishop of Upsal conse- 
crated a church at the spot as early as the year 
1350; but the town was founded as such by an 
order of Charles 1x, who passed through the dis- 
trict in 1602. It was visited in the first half of the 
last century by the French savans, Maupertuis, 
Clairaut, and Lemonnier, and others deputed by 
the Academy of Sciences to measure an are of the 
meridian. ‘This was with the view of testing the 
truth of the Newtonian doctrine respecting the 
oblateness of the earth’s figure. The party arrived 
in the summer of 1736, selected the valley of the 
Tornea for their trigonometrical stations, and com- 
menced in the following winter measuring a base 
line on the frozen surface of the river. ‘The result 
obtained, though not considered a strictly accurate 
determination, proved the earth to be a sphere 
flattened towards the poles. Svanberg, the Swedish 
astronomer, repeated the operation on the same site 
at the beginning of the present century. 

About two hours of daylight is the quantum 
supplied to these northern towns at midwinter, 
leaving twenty-two hours for the night; and, brief 
as is the day, it is often darkened by tremendous 
falls of snow, which is sometimes drifted in the 
streets to the very roofs of the houses. The tale 
is told of a mayor of Tornea, that, on returning from 
a visit in the neighbourhood, he found his doors 
and windows completely blocked wp, and had to 
get into his dwelling through a hole at the top. 
The people have, however, superabundant light at 
the opposite season, and annually witness the arri- 
val of many strangers among them, anxious to share 
it, and hail the solar orb at the midnight hour. 
Charles x1 paid the place a visit in 1694, for the pur- 
pose, and stood on the steeple of the church to 
enjoy the sight. You must indeed be on an eleva- 
tion here to command the view at all. But some 
thirty miles further north the spectacle is observ- 
able from high ground through a longer interval, 
and travellers usually proceed thither, more certain, 
from the lengthened period, of securing a horizon 
without clouds, and of accomplishing the object of 
their journey. The spot in question, the mountain 
or hill of Avasaxa, was one of the trigonometrical 
stations of Maupertuis; and off we went to it with 
our host, duly provisioned. ‘There were Swedes, 
Finns, Russians, Germans, and French, bound in 
the same direction, equally with ourselves pilgrims 
to the sun at a kind of midnight levée. 

Anecdotes are current respecting the visits of our 
countrymen to the site, which are somewhat charac- 
teristic. One came galloping up at half-past 
eleven o'clock. Being invited by a Swede who 
spoke English to join his party at a collation, he 
declined, intent upon accomplishing the grand 
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object of his mission. As the critical moment drew 
near, he ordered his servant to produce a bottle of 
champagne, which had travelled with him from St. 
Petersburg; and at the precise moment when his 
timepiece told twelve, he quaffed a bumper, looking 
at the luminary, and was off as quickly as he had 
come. Of another it is related, that he made the 
long journey twice, and contrived each time to be 
too late. Nothing daunted, he paid a third visit, 
and had now a few hours to spare; but, being 
thoroughly knocked up, he went to bed at the 
village, after refreshing the outward man, ordering 
his servant to call him in proper time. Theslum- 
berer was accordingly aroused, though with diffi- 
culty, and awoke in an oblivious state. ‘“ What? 
Eh!” said he, “the sun, is it? Oh! ay! yes, I 
remember; the sun, I’ll see. him to-morrow.” 

A most delightful trip we had. The road winds 
through beautiful meadows along the margin of the 
still clear river. Here and there were patches of 
birch-wood, small peasant farms, and churches 
upon promontories by the stream. There was a 
succession of striking pastorals to the little village 
of Mattarenghy, seated upon a flat by the water- 
side, with a Finnish chapel on a height above, while 
wooded hills formed the horizon. An inconsider- 
able distance beyond, at the cataracts of Kattila, 
the latitude of 66° 30’ marks the limit of the 
north temperate zone, and the line of the arctic 
circle. Soon after nine o’clock, we started from 
the village to the mountain, and reached its foot in 
about an hour, boating the distance. It rises up, a 


shapeless mass of granite blocks, to the height of 


some 600 feet, where there is a flat, crowned with 
birches, pines, and rich masses of heath between them. 
A hundred persons at least were assembled in little 
groups, and many languages were spoken. The 
eye took in a vast landscape from the station, upon 
which the sun shone, without absolutely lighting it 
up. ‘There was the subdued illumination of sunset, 
without the setting. Bright but beamless was the 
orb, gleaming with a softened light, and casting a 
purple glow, till a white cloud spread its intercept- 
ing veil. 

The night was calm, very warm, and fires were 
lighted by the peasantry to keep away the gnats. 
Everything seemed to invite the quiet enjoyment 
ofa great festival ofnature. The cloud left the sun. 
Now it was twelve o’clock. Many drank healths, and 
made noisy demonstrations. Lads ran about from 
one party to another, offering water from wooden 
vessels, and pleading hard to cut the names of the 
travellers upon the mountain. “ Nothing remark- 
able,” said one. “ Like a great cheese,” responded 
another. “A pewter plate,” rejoinedathird. For 
my part, at such an hour, the sun in mild splen- 
dour, pure and quiet, suggested the watchful eye 
of God beaming with love upon the world. 


DR. VAN DER KEMP. 
Joun TrroporE Van per Kemp was, for sixteen 
years, a dashing officer of dragoons. He was a 


profane infidel, and the slave of vice and ungodli- 
ness. 











On marrying, his character improved out- 
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wardly; but his infidelity was only confirmed by 
his intercourse with the deists of Edinburgh, while 
studying medicine in that city. After a few years 
of medical practice in Holland, he retired from active 
occupation, intending to devote the residue of his 
days to literary pursuits. But the God whom he 
knew not had other work for him to do. After 
much restless thinking on the subject of religion, 
he concluded that it was beyond the reach of his 
reason to discover the true road to virtue and hap- 
piness. This, he says, he confessed to God, and 
owned that he was like a blind man who had los 
his way, and who waited in the hope that some 
benevolent person would pass by and show him 
the right path. 

His hope was realized, not, however, in the first 
place, by the still small voice, but by the fire and 
tempest. By a sudden storm he was bereft of his 
wife and only child, while his own life was rescued 
as by miracle. The sabbath after, he was found in 
the sanctuary, a broken-hearted mourner. The 
world was no longer to him what it had been: his 
home was dark and desolate; and there was some- 
thing in the character of Jesus Christ that drew 
him to the gospel for comfort. The sophistries by 
which his intellect had been warped were gradually 
destroyed, and within a few short months the 
gospel was understood, believed, and loved. 

Dr. Van der Kemp, now a Christian, could no 
longer live to himself. He became a missionary 
to the heathen at fifty years of age, shrinking from 
no danger and from no toil. During his sojourn 
in London on his way to Africa, he passed a brick- 
field; and it struck him that a great boon might 
be conferred on the Hottentots by teaching them 
to build better houses; in order to which it would 
first be needful to teach them the art of brick- 
making. Accordingly he sought leave to join the 
labourers, and for some weeks the venerable 
apprentice sweltered among the brick-kilns, light- 
ening his labour by the thought of Africa. And 
when he arrived among the people of his choice, 
he consecrated himself to their service with the 
ardour of a lover and the zeal of an apostle. Un- 
dismayed by their offensive habits, he took up his 
abode in the midst of them, and often without any 
European comfort—sometimes without hat, or 
shoes or stockings—he not only taught their 
children, and preached to them the gospel, but, 
“labouring with his own hands,” he showed them 
how, by their own industry, they might suppor 
themselves. 

“Dr. Van der Kemp was a man of exalted 
genius and learning,” says Mr. Moffat. “ He had 
mingled with courtiers. He had been an alumnus 
of the Universities of Leyden and Edinburgh. He 
had obtained plaudits for his remarkable progress 
in literature, in philosophy, divinity, physic, and 
the military art. He was not only a profound 
student in the ancient languages, but in many of 
the modern European tongues, even to that of the 
Highlanders of Scotland, and had distinguished 
himself in the armies of his earthly sovereigt. 
Yet this man, constrained by the love of Christ, 
could cheerfully lay aside all his honours, mingle 
with savages, bear their sneers, and continually 
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condescend to serve the meanest of his troublesome 
guests, take the axe, the sickle, the spade, and the 
mattock, lie down on the place where dogs repose, 
and spend nights with his couch drenched with 
rain, the cold wind bringing his fragile house 
about his ears. Though annoyed by the nightly 
visits of hungry hyenas, though compelled to 
wander about in quest of lost cattle, and exposed 
to the caprice of those whose characters were 
stains on human nature, whisperings occasionally 
reaching his ears that murderous plans were in 
progress for his destruction, he calmly proceeded 
with his benevolent efforts, and, to secure his 
object, would stoop, with the meekness of wisdom, 
to please and propitiate those rude and wayward 
children of the desert whom he sought to bless.” 

In 1806, the colony passed from the Dutch into 
the hands of the English; and, under the protection 
of Sir David Baird, the mission of Dr. Van der 
Kemp so prospered that, in 1810, the settlement 
at Bethelsdorp contained nearly a thousand inhabit- 
ants, all receiving Christian instruction. Mats and 
baskets were made in considerable quantities, and 
sold in the surrounding country. Salt was also 
manufactured, and bartered for wheat; and, by 
sawing, soap-boiling, and wood-cutting, the people 
exerted themselves for an independent maintenance. 
Dr. Van der Kemp, who supported himself as a 
missionary with scarcely any charge to the Society, 
spent nearly a thousand pounds of his patrimony 
in the ransom of slaves; and his representations 
to Lord Caledon were the first in a series of move- 
ments on behalf of the oppressed aborigines, which, 
in 1828, ended in their obtaining rights and privi- 
leges in all respects equal to those of the Dutch 
and English settlers.* 





ANOTHER TRUE INCIDENT OF 1745.+ 
On a stormy night of February, 1745, a young 
lady, whom we shall call Miss Scott, sat by her 
dressing-room fire, in an old castle in Perthshire. 
She had been occupied all day tending her cousin, 
Miss Hay, who was ill of fever; and now, ere 
retiring to rest, she thought of the contest in which 
many of her relatives were engaged. The army of 
Prince Charles having retreated to the Highlands, 
several detachments of the king’s troops were on 
the march for that campaign which ended in the 
battle of Culloden. 

Amidst the roar of the storm Miss Scott fancied 
she heard the bell of the castle ring; and presently 
a servant appeared, saying that an officer requested 
to see her alone. On descending to the dining- 
room, she found her cousin, Captain Hay, who 
eagerly asked for his sister. When he found that 
she was too ill to be disturbed, he said that in a 
vault below the castle, unknown except to his 
parents and himself, were concealed the family 
plate, and some papers which it was of the utmost 
consequence he should now possess. As he had 
only obtained from his commanding officer leave ‘to 
gallop before his troop, he had not time to select 
* From “ Work and Conflict,” by Rev. J. Kennedy, m.a, Reli- 
gious Tract Society. 

t See “ Leisure Hour,” No, 443, page 394. 








the papers, but he would open the trap-door, and 
Miss Scott must go alone next night to take them 
out, and he would send a trus/y messenger to re- 
ceive them. He took a shovel from the hearth, 
and a small dark lantern. 

Miss Scott followed him to the lowest story of 
the castle, through chambers and long dark pas- 
sages. At length they reached a small vaulted 
apartment, the only furniture of which was a strong 
wooden press, fixed to the wall in one corner of the 
room. In front of this Captain Hay scraped away 
the sand, and Miss Scott saw the ring of an iron 
trap-door. By united strength they raised it, and, 
descending a stair, they reached the lowest vault, 
where the chest stood. Captain Hay gave his 
cousin a list of the required papers, and the key of 
the chest; then he left the trap-door so as she 
could raise it without assistance. 

Next night, when all had retired to rest, Miss 
Scott took a small lamp, and, casily raising the 
trap-door, descended to the chest and took out the 
papers: but, oh, horrible! the heavy iron-bound 
lid of the chest slipped from her trembling hands. 
The violent concussion closed the trap-door, and 
burst open the door of the strong wooden press 
above, so that 7# remained immoveable across the 
trap-door. She became aware that she must die of 
starvation in that dreadful vault! In fainting, she 
must have extinguished her lamp, for she revived 
in the awful darkness. After praying, as Jonah 
might have done, she became again insensible. 
On reviving, she lay in bitter agony; at length she 
heard a sound. Hada most merciful God heard 
her cry? Surely some one was in the upper vault! 
The trap-door was slowly raised, and Captain Hay 
looked down in terror and amazement. 

When she became composed, he explained to 
her that, having omitted to mark in his list a 
document of the greatest importance, he had ex- 
plained the circumstances to his commanding 
officer, and got permission to return to the Castle. 
It is supposed Captain Hay perished at Culloden, 
for he was never heard of more. 

Years passed away. Miss Scott was married 
to a pious and benevolent medical man, to whom 
she had been long attached, but he died of fever 
three weeks after the union. In the depths of 
despair the widow exclaimed, “I prayed, long I 
prayed, that I might be united to him; I will 
never pray again, nor see the light of the sun.” 
For more than a year she refused to see her friends, 
and sat in a darkened room. 

The Rey. Hugh Blair, (author of the well-known 
Sermons, and afterwards Professor of Rhetoric in the 
University of Edinburgh,) then a young man, became 
interested in her history, wrote her a very sym- 
pathizing letter, and asked leave to pay her one visit. 
He found her sitting alone on a sofa, by the light 
of a taper. What passed is not known, further 
than that he spoke of the wonderful deliverance 
God had vouchsafed to her that awful night in the 
vault. She wept much. “And now, madam, 
kneel and join with me in prayer.’ She did so; 
and when they rose from their knees, he said, 
“ Now, madam, I will show you the light of the 
sun ;” and he opened the shutters. 
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From that day she admitted her friends, attended 
the house of God, and became exemplary for piety 
and submission. It is not surprising that, to the 
close of her life, a shade of melancholy tinged her 
countenance, and she was unwilling to speak of the 
thrilling incidents of her youth. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Tus 30th Session of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science commences this year at 
Oxford, on the 27th inst., under the presidency of 
the Right Hon. Lord Wrottesley, M.a., V.P.R.S. 
There is no difference of opinion now as to the 
important services rendered by this institution. 
Even the annual mectings, although merely re- 
view days, as it were, and holiday gatherings— 
the real work of the Association being carried 
on throughout the year—are of great benefit to 
science. Not only do they bring together philoso- 
phers from all parts of the empire and the world, 
thereby promoting a spirit of good fellowship 
while admitting of interchange of knowledge and 
ideas, but they tend to make science popular by the 
intermingling of classes between which there had 
been often too little sympathy or communion. They 
bring philosophy down from the clouds to mingle 
with the business and recreations of life. 

To be President of the British Association is now 
regarded as a distinguished honour. Sometimes 


the election falls upon men celebrated for personal 
labours in certain branches of science, sometimes 
on those who unite scientific tastes with high social 


position. The president of the past year was His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort, and the post 
could not have been better filled. Not identified 
with any particular branch of research, there is 
hardly a department of science with which the 
Prince is not conversant, and on the history and 
condition of which he cannot exercise a discrimi- 
native judgment. This scientific culture doubtless 
in part arises from natural taste, but is in some mea- 
sure to be referred to early training and a German 
(Bonn) university education. Whatever the merits 
of the system of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
warmest admirers of these vencrable institutions 
must confess that, until very recently, and this in 
no small degree through influences brought to 
bear by the Prince Consort, they gave too little en- 
couragement to the cultivation of applied sciences. 

Some extracts from the address delivered by the 
Prince Consort at Aberdeen, where the meeting was 
held last year, will convey a favourable idea of the 
objects, advantages, and services of this now truly 
national institution. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF 1859—1860. 


“Gentlemen of the British Association—Your 
kind invitation to me to undertake the office of your 
President for the ensuing year could not but startle 
me on its first announcement. The high position 
which science occupies, the vast number of dis- 
tinguished men who labour in her sacred cause, and 
whose achievements, while speading innumerable 
benefits, justly attract the admiration of mankind, 


ASSOCIATION. 


contrasted strongly in my mind with the conscious. 
ness of my own insignificance in this respect. TI,a 
simple admirer and would-be student of science, to 
take the place of the chief and spokesman of the 
scientific men of the day, assembled in furtherance 
of their important objects!—the thing appeared to 
me impossible. Yet, on reflection, I came to the 
conclusion that, if not as a contributor to or director 
of your labours, I might still be useful to you, use- 
ful to science, by accepting your offer. Remem. 
bering that this Association is a popular associa- 
tion, not a secret confraternity of men jealously 
guarding the mysteries of their profession, but in- 
viting the uninitiated, the public at large, to join 
them, having as one of its objects to break down 
those imaginary and hurtful barriers which exist 
between men of science and so-called men of prac- 
tice—I felt that I could, from the peculiar position 
in which Providence has placed me in this country, 
appear as the representative of that large public 
which profits by and admires your exertions, but is 
unable actively to join in them; that my election 
was an act of humility on your part, which to reject 
would have looked like false humility—that is, like 
pride—on mine. But I reflected further, and saw 
in my acceptance the means, of which necessarily so 
few are offered to Her Majesty, of testifying to you, 
through the instrumentality of her husband, that 
your labours are not unappreciated by your Sove- 
reign, and that she wishes her people to know this 
as well as yourselves. Guided by these reflections, 
my choice was speedily made, for the path of duty 
lay straight before me.” 


ORIGIN AND OBJECTS OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


“When, onthe 27th of September, 1831, the meet- 
ing of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society took 
place at York, in the theatre of the Yorkshire 
Museum, under the Presidency of the late Earl 
Fitzwilliam, then Viscount Milton, and the Rev. W. 
Vernon Harcourt eloquently set forth the plan for 
the formation of a British Association for the pro- 
motion of science, which he showed to have become 
a want for his country, the most ardent supporter 
of this resolution could not have anticipated that it 
would start into life full-grown, as it were, enter at 
once upon its career of usefulness, and pursue it 
without deviation from the original design, triumph- 
ing over the oppositions which it had to encounter in 
common with everything that is new and claims to 
be useful. Gentlemen, this proved that the want 
was a real and not an imaginary one, and that the 
mode in which it was intended to supply that want 
was based upon a just appreciation of unalterable 
truths. Mr. Vernon Harcourt summed up the de- 
siderata in graphic words, which have almost iden- 
tically been retained as the exposition of the objects 
of the Society, printed at the head of the annually 
appearing volume of its Transactions :—‘To give a 
stronger impulse and more systematic direction to 
scientific inquiry—to promote the intercourse of 
those who cultivate science in different parts of the 
empire with one another, and with foreign philoso- 
phers—and to obtain a more general attention to 
the objects of science, and a removal of any disadvan- 
tages of a public kind which impede its progress.’” 
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NATIONAL UTILITY AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


THE 


“Tf the object of inductive science is the discovery 
of the laws which govern natural phenomena, the 
primary condition for its success is accurate obser- 
vation, and the collection of facts in such compre- 
hensiveness and completeness as to furnish the phi- 
losopher with the necessary material from which 
to draw safe conclusions. Science is not of yester- 
day. We stand on the shoulders of past ages, and 
the amount of observations made, and facts ascer- 
tained, has been transmitted to us and carefully 
preserved in the various storehouses of science; 
other crops have been reaped, but still lie scattered 
on the field; many a rich haryest is ripe for 
cutting, but waits for the reaper, Economy of 
labour is the essence of good husbandry, and no 
less so in the field of science. Our Association has 
felt the importance of this truth, and may well 
claim, as one of its principal merits, the constant 
endeavour to secure that economy. One of the 
latest undertakings of the Association has been, in 
conjunction with the Royal Society, to attempt the 
compilation of a classical catalogue of scientific 
memoirs, which, by combining under one head the 
titles of all memoirs written on a certain subject, 
will, when completed, enable the student who 
wishes to gain information on that subject to do so 
with the greatest ease. It gives him, as it were, 


the plan of the house, and the key to the different 
apartments in which the treasures relating to his 
subject are stored, saving him at once a painful 
and laborious search, and affording him at the 


same time an assurance that what is here offered 
contains the whole of the treasures yet acquired. 
While this has been one of its latest attempts, the 
Association has from its very beginning kept in 
view that its main sphere of usefulness lay in that 
concentrated attention to all scientific operations 
which a general gives to the movements of his 
army, watching and regulating the progress of his 
impetuous soldiers in the different directions to 
which their ardour may have led them, carefully 
noting the gaps which may arise from their inde- 
pendent and eccentric action, and attentively ob- 
serving what impediments may have stopped, or 
may threaten to stop, the progress of eertain 
columns. Thus it attempts to fix and record the 
position and progress of the different labours, by 
its reports on the state of sciences published an- 
nually in its Transactions; thus it directs the 
attention of the labourers to those gaps which 
require to be filled up, if the progress is to be a 
safe and steady one; thus it eomes forward with a 
helping hand in striving to remove those impedi- 
ments which the unaided efforts of the individual 
labourer have been or may be unable to over- 
come. ; 

“Let us follow the activity of the Association in 
these three different directions. The reports on 
the state of science originate in the conviction of 
the necessity for fixing, at given intervals, with 
accuracy and completeness, the position at which 
it has arrived. For this object the General Com- 
. mittee of the Association intrusts to distinguished 
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individuals, in the different branches of science, the 
charge of becoming, as it were, the biographers of 
the period. There are special points in different 
sciences in which it sometimes appears desirable to 
the different sections to have special reports elaho- 
rated; in such cases the General Committee, in its 
capacity of the representative assembly of all the 
sciences, reserves to itself the right of judging 
what may be of sufficient importance to be thus 
recorded. The special subjects which the Asso- 
ciation points out for investigation, in order to 
supply the gaps which it may have observed, are— 
either such as the philosopher alone can success- 
fully investigate, because they require the close 
attention of a practised observer, and a thorough 
knowledge of the particular subject; or they are 
such as require the greatest possible number of 
facts to be obtained. Here science often stands in 
need of the assistance of the general public, and 
gratefully accepts any contributions offered, pro- 
vided the facts be accurately observed. In cither 
case the Association points out what is to be ob- 
served, and how it is to be observed. ‘The first is 
the result of the same careful sifting process which 
the Association employs in directing the issue of 
special reports. The investigations are intrusted 
to specially appointed committees, or selected indi- 
viduals. They are, in most cases, not unattended 
with considerable expense, and the Association, 
not content with merely suggesting and directing, 
furnishes by special grants the pecuniary means 
for defraying the outlay caused by the nature and 
extent of the inquiry. If we consider that the 
income of the Association is solely derived from 
the contributions of its members, the fact that no 
less a sum than £17,000 has; sinee its commence- 
ment, been thus granted for scientific purposes, is 
certainly most gratifying, The question how to 
observe resolves itself into two—that of the scien- 
tifie method which is to be employed in approach- 
ing a problem or in making an observation, and 
that of the philosophical instruments used in the 
observation or experiment. The Association brings 
to bear the combined knowledge and experience of 
the scientific men not only of this but of other 
countries, on the discovery of that method which, 
while it economizes time and labour, promises the 
most accurate results. The method to which, after 
eareful examination, the palm has been awarded, is 
then plaeed at the free disposal and use of all scien- 
tific investigators. The Association also issues, 
where practicable, printed forms, merely requiring 
the different heads to be filled up, which, by their 
uniformity, become an important means for assist- 
ing the subsequent reduction of the observations 
for the abstraction of the laws which they may 
indicate. At the same time, most searching tests 
and inquiries are constantly carried on in the 
observatory at Kew, given to the Association by 
Her Majesty, the object of which is practically to 
test the relative value of different methods and 
instruments, and to guide the constantly progres: 
sive improvements in the construction of the latter. 
The establishment at Kew has undertaken the 
further important service of verifying and correct 
ing to a fixed standard the instruments of any 
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maker, to enable observations made with them to 
be reduced to the same numerical expression. I 
need hardly remind the inhabitants of Aberdeen 
that the Association, in one of the first years of its 
existence, undertook the comparative measurement 
of the Aberdeen standard scale with that of Green- 
wich, a research ably carried out by the late Mr. 
Baily. The impediments to the general progress 
of science, the removal of which I have indicated as 
one of the tasks which the Association has set for 
itself, are of various kinds. If they were only 
such as direction, advice, and encouragement would 
enable the individual or even combined efforts of 
philosophers to overcome, the exertions of the 
Association to which I have just alluded might be 
sufficient for the purpose; but they are often such 
as can only be svecessfully dealt with by the 
powerful arm of the state or the long purse of the 
nation. 

“These impediments may be caused either by the 
social condition of the country itself, by restrictions 
arising out of peculiar laws, by the political sepa- 
ration of different countries, or by the magnitude 
of the undertakings being out of all proportion to 
the means and power of single individuals of the 
Association, or even the voluntary efforts of the 
public. In these cases the Association, together 
with its sister Society the Royal Society, becomes 
the spokesman of science with the Crown, the 
Government, or Parliament,— sometimes, even, 
through the Home Government, with Foreign 
Governments. Thus it obtained the establish- 


ment, by the British Government, of magnetic and 


meteorological observations in six diiferent parts 
of the globe, as the beginning of a network of 
stations, which we must hope will be so far ex- 
teuded as to compass by their geographical distri- 
bution the whole of the phenomena which throw 
light on this important point in our tellurian and 
even cosmical existence. The Institute of France, 
at the recommendation of M. Arago, whose loss 
the scientific world must long deplore, cheerfully 
co-operated with our council on this occasion. It 
was our Association which, in conjunction with the 
Royal Society, suggested the Antarctic Expedition, 
with a view to further the discovery of the laws of 
terrestrial magnetism, and thus led to the discovery 
of the southern polar continent. It urged on the 
Admiralty the prosecution of the tidal observations 
which that department has since fully carried out. 
It recommended the establishment, in the British 
Museum, of the conchological collection, exhibiting 
present and extinct species, which has now become 
an object of the greatest interest. 

“A deep debt of gratitude is therefore due to 
bodies like this Association, which not only urges 
the wants of science on the Government, but fur- 
nishes it at once with well-matured plans how to 
supply them with the greatest certainty and to 
the greatest public advantage. We may be justified 
in hoping, however, that by the gradual diffusion 
of science, and its increasing recognition as a prin- 
cipal part of our national education, the public in 
general, no less than the Legislature and the State, 
will more and more recognise the claims of science 
to their attention.” 





WHAT I SAW AT THE LONDON DOCKS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY.” 
I tatery had occasion to visit this busy and most 
interesting portion of our great metropolis, in 
company with a young midshipman who was about 
to proceed to Calcutta in the good ship “The 
Queen of the Clyde.” ‘Taking a steamer from 
Hungerford, we soon arrived at the Thames Tun- 
nel, and of course paid our penny to look once 
more at this gigantic model of the burrow of the 
sea-worm, the teredo navalis—the same creature 
that ate up the Russian men-of-war sunk before 
the harbour of Sabastopol. It is curious to remark 
the deep hollow place which is worn away in the 
corner of the board where the man who takes the 
pennies sits, from the continuous friction caused 
by putting down the pennies in the same spot; 
also to observe the beautiful polish on the balus- 
trades on each side of the steep stairs going into 
the tunnel, caused by the friction of people’s hands 
as they allow them to slide down in descending, or 
hold fast as they are ascending. At the bottom of 
the stairs I found the same old steam-organ play- 
ing away as fast as usual, or perhaps faster than 
usual, for they had just put some coals on; also 
the usual penny shows, where you could see twenty 
views for that sum, all being of the most miscel- 
lancous character, and painfully unartistic. 
Emerging from the tunnel, we passed through 
a labyrinth of narrow strects, full of butchers’ 
shops, where they seemed to sell no smaller joint 
than a whole quarter of a cow or half a sheep, till 
at last we came to the dock gates. These ponderous 
masses of wood and iron, to which the gates of 
Troy were but as wickets, used formerly to be 
moved with great labour, and to the loud-sounding 
voices of the labourers; now, however, they swing 
to and fro with the ease of a well-hung drawing: 
room door, and one man directs their movements 
with the slightest touch of his hand. The hy- 
draulic press does all this, and a marvellous im- 
provement itis upon the old pulley-bauling system. 
Immediately on passing over the gates, we came 
upon a heap of apparent rubbish, which I, never- 
theless, examined. I was pleased to find it a small 
hill composed of stones from a volcanic formation. 
Among the heap I found numerous specimens of 
cinder-like stones, showing numerous air-bubbles 
in their substance, not unlike pumice-stone or slag 
from a glass or iron factory. These, however, 
were decidedly of a volcanic origin, and it was 
amusing to see the little air-bubbles come spinning 
up to the top of the water when unceremoniously 
displaced by the fluid getting into their innermost 
hiding-places. There were also lumps of more 
solid volcanic stones, and on them small crystals, 
shining like mica. Besides the black stones, there 
were some red-coloured ones, also full of holes, 
which holes were lined with a beautiful thin white 
material, like egg-shell, on fracturing. One of 
these stones was discovered to be a brilliant pebble 
of quartz, and doubtless this egg-shell-like sub- 
stance was the remains of other pebbles which had 
become decomposed by time or heat. On the out- 
side of most of the stones were traces of their once 
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having formed a shingle beech, for there were still 
adhering to them bits of a species of oyster, and on 
one there was a portion, well preserved, of the 
ordinary “brain coral.” In the interstices of 
another stone I found the round eggs of either a 
lobster or else of some sea-shell, hard and dry, like 
partridge shot. 

What, then, was the history of this slice of a 
volcano lying in the London Docks? Simply, that 
it was the ballast of some vessel which had picked 
up the stones nearest to the place where she was 
taking in her ballast—and that would be, probably, 
on the sea-shore; and, having used them for the 
voyage, she had turned them out as rubbish in the 
docks. I was told that the ship to which this 
ballast belonged was “The Damascus,” last from 
Sydney, laden with wool. I donot say she brought 
this ballast from Sydney, but she must have been 
anchored off some volcanic region when she did 
pick it up. 

Further on I found a quantity of stones, also 
voleanic, and some odd-looking granite, which 
came as ballast in the “Evening Star” from 
China, laden with tea. Further on, again, was 
another heap of shingle, such as I had never seen 
before, also from China. This ballast from the tea 
ships is often broken up and used to mend the 
roads with; so that, in some streets of the east 
end of London, the omnibusses and cabs crumble 
Chinese granite under their wheels. 

Lying about the tea ships were several enormous 
bamboos. Everything from China is sure to have 
a trace of bamboo about it. A sailor informed us 


that the solid canes were “he,” and the hollow 


ones “she” bamboos. Close by the bamboos was 
a fine study of ichniology, or the science of foot- 
steps; for the bottom of a door had been filled up 
with the common clay (possibly to keep out the 
rats), and the man who had put it down had 
stamped it with his hob-nailed boot, leaving a 
number of most beautiful impressions of the boot, 
and of the pattern of the nails, such as would have 
made Robinson Crusoe open his eyes wider than 
even when he first saw the foot-print of the cele- 
brated “man Friday.” 

Passing further along, we peeped into an enor- 
mous warehouse, which smelt like a grocer’s shop. 
There was nothing in the warehouse, and a very 
civil man at the door told us that it was cleared 
out to receive the cargoes of the sugar ships, which 
were daily expected with the results of the autumn 
crops of the sugar canes. In a few weeks this 
warehouse would contain sugar, to the amount of 
so many thousand pounds that we shudder to 
think ofthe aggregate. In the warehouse live tax- 
masters over the sugar, in the form of rats, 
Wherever man is found, there will also be a rat; 
and the docks and the sewers are the great head- 
quarters of the London rats. 

Opposite to where we stood was a large ship, 
painted a dead white colour, looking like a ghost; 
her name was “The White Eagle.” She had 
come from Penang, and there was a law-suit about 
her. This was a rather curious coincidence, for 
the idea generally associated in one’s mind with 
Penang is a “Penang lawyer;” and this is a 
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species of tough and elastic bamboo, which is used 
extensively for walking-sticks or for defence. These 
canes, according to an ancient legend, were once 
the principal administrators of justice in that 
country, and hence their name, “ Penang lawyers,” 
to this day. 

The cargo of this ship was not touched for some 
time pending the law-suit, and the rats had had a 
fine time of it. Our informant told us that after 
dark he had seen sixty or seventy enormous rats 
sitting on the galley of the ship, as “ oudacious as 
could be;” and they would not move out of the 
way even if you kicked them. However, they 
met their match in an ingenious man who 
“catches for the ships.” He does not catch one 
or two rats at a time, but a large proportion of the 
whole colony; he has large traps, and he gives the 
rats the run of the traps, (that is, he allows free 
ingress and exit to the bait therein contained,) for 
three or four nights; and when they have come 
to the conclusion that there is nothing to fear from 
the trap, down goes the door, and he catches sixty 
or seventy rats at atime. This is no bad haul, as 
rats are worth from fourpence to sixpence each for 
the “dogs to kill”—the normal and natural use of 
a rat, according to the idea of a certain class of 
Londoners. The bait he uses, it should be noticed, 
is simple and inexpensive, being only common 
cabbage leaves. The rats, after a sea-voyage, are 
as greedy for green vegetable food as are the sailors 
themselves. This bait (the secret of which, I think, 
I ought not to have told) might be tried in ordi- 
nary houses. The rats make fine runs down into 
the holds of the ships, and they eat everything 
that is eatable. My informant told me that, in un- 
lading a ship, they discovered a large package, 
which, on moving, was found to be as hollow and 
as empty as a big drum. The rats had so entirely 
eaten up the contents (whatever they might have 
been), that they had not left a single grain whereby 
it could be known what the package originally 
contained. The sides of the package remained 
erect; and, preserving its form, the ropes were 
tied and in their places, yet the inside was desolate 
emptiness. 

Besides the rats, there are other nautical plagues, 
in the shape of cockroaches—monstrous brutes, as 
big as two ordinary kitchen black beetles tied to- 
gether. They come from “all parts,” but more par- 
ticularly from Ceylon and the Mauritius. They 
can fly as well as crawl, and they crawl into odd 
places; for my informant told me that, somehow 
or another, one gigantic fellow crawled down his 
waistcoat, and gave him “such a nip in the back.” 
However, luckily for us, the cold “nips” these 
cockroaches in return; and as the cargo is gra- 
dually taken out of the ship, the cockroaches get 
uncomfortable; they come up and die in hundreds, 
from the cold. This is a fortunate eircumstance; 
for otherwise we might have them in our kitchens, 
gnawing holes as big as mouse-holes, and eating 
whole sugar basinfuls of sugar at a time. We 
should have to enlarge our beetle-traps, and the 
cats would sit watching for them, thinking they 
were a new kind of mouse. A friend tells me that 
in the East he has seen a cable of hide, externally 
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looking like any other cable, but when it is sud- 
denly used, and a strain put on it, so as to tighten 
it, the cockroaches come swarming out of the 
interstices of the cable, thus escaping sudden death 
by squeezing. He has seen them fall out of the 
cable into the water, swim to the shore, and then 
climb up in readiness to get back into the ship at 
the first opportunity. 

Passing onwards in the docks, we came to the 
magnifcent ship “The Persia,” beautifully smart 
and handsome-looking, taking in her cargo for 
Auckland. A number of new square deal boxes 
were being hoisted in, and these contained paper 
going out, possibly to receive type-marks, and to 
return to us printed all over with Australian news, 
and wished-for tidings of absent friends. A ripple 
on the quiet water told us something was moving 
in the docks; and on hearing the “ ye hoy” of the 
sailors, we found a beautiful barque, “The Royal 
Bride,’ coming into dock from Columbo. Her 
anchor was rusty, her sides weather-beaten, and her 
decks crowded with hardy seamen; and in these 
men we saw in perfection what I call the “ seaman’s 
eye.” It is more or less to be noticed in all those 
who have been at sea. It consists of a beautiful, 
clear, sharp, and wide-awake expression, which is 
more easily recognised than described; it is the 
result of the eye being always under training to 
look for objects at a distance—to peer through the 
darkness of the night—to look aloft at the rigging, 
and to detect quickly what is wrong; it is the eye 
of quick observation and decisive action. These 
sailors, just arrived from sea, exhibited the “ sea- 
man’s eye” to great perfection. After a few days 
ashore, they will partially lose it; if they remain 
long in the service, they will never quite lose it, 
for I have remarked it in many old seamen at 
Greenwich Hospital. 

Passing out of the London Docks, we arrived 
at the St. Katherine’s Docks, and witnessed the 
unlading of a vessel which had arrived with a 
cargo of wine. We peeped into the cavern-like 
entrance to the far-famed wine-vaults, whence 
issued an odour as of ten thousand half-washed 
wine decanters placed to our nose at the same 
time. We read a notice that “ No lucifer-matches, 
fusees, tinder-boxes, pipes, or cigars, were allowed 
on the premises.” 

Passing the sharp-eyed custom-house officer at 
the dock-gate, and finding ourselves in Ratcliffe 
Highway, we noted what we saw in this curious 
street, of which we may have something to say 
another time. 





FEMALE EMPLOYMENT. 
No. IV- 

It is universally acknowledged that women are 
best fitted by nature for deeds of mercy and charity, 
for offices of consolation or of tender care; conse- 
quently, they have been thus employed, in greater 
or lesser numbers, in such labours of love. To 
smooth the pillow of the aged, to calm the fretful- 
ness of childhood, to comfort the sorrowful and 
aid the weak—these and kindred acts have ever 
been the special province of women. 
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To make use of their services in a more sys- 
tematic way in such avocations, and to widen the 
circle for their sympathetic efforts, is now being 
urged as a measure of vital importance to society 
at large, as well as to the individuals directly 
benefited; while those to be thus employed are to 
receive in return a certain remuneration for the 
performance of these duties. 

Before entering into detail as to the proposed 
methods by which women can thus earn their liv- 
ing in avocations congenial and in harmony with 
their dispositions, a few words must be said for the 
better understanding of the subject. Objections 
may be raised by charitably inclined persons against 
having paid labourers for such work, on the ground 
that there are already many benevolent women who 
are willing to give up their time for these and simi- 
lar purposes, in connection with almsgiving and 
public institutions for the sick in mind or in body. 

There are, doubtless, numbers of pious women 
willing to perform these christian duties gladly, 
without fee or reward, who have riches at their 
command and time likewise; but these are often 
physically or mentally unfitted fur such arduous 
and continuous work, in consequence of their habits 
of luxurious ease, that cannot be put off or on like 
a piece of dress. Women nurtured from childhood 
to be waited on, and whose every wish is promptly 
granted, are from their position incapacitated for 
the performance of continuous and tiring tasks, 
such as occur in attendance on the sick, the infirm, 
the ignorant, or the vicious; therefore, however 
much many women thus situated might wish to 
perform these acts of charity, it is found that, with- 
out long trial and indomitable perseverance, their 
efforts after a time cease, and their tasks are given 
over to others trained and fitted for the occupa- 
tion. 

There are likewise other kind-hearted Christians, 
equally willing to devote their time and energies to 
the poor, had they the means of living; and it is for 
this class of workers that remuneration is pro- 
posed. Nor ought this necessity to detract from the 
value of their services. A clergyman has the 
means of living secured to him; so have city mis- 
sionaries and scripture readers, overseers of schools 
or hospitals, and no one thinks the less of them 
or of their laborious duties, from the fact that their 
services are paid for. It is nowhere asserted that 
only rich men should be preachers and teachers of 
the poor or healers of the sick: in all cases the la- 
bourer is worthy of his hire, and we see no reason 
why women should form an exception to this gene- 
ral rule. 

* Women who can amuse the public are frequently 
overpaid, while those who might aid the public by 
raising the morals of the ignorant and debased are 
not paid at all. Hitherto, their services in many 
instances have been civilly declined, but now a 
wiser spirit is abroad; far-seeing philanthropists 
are of opinion that the influence of refined women 
is urgently needed in various departments of our 
social system. ‘This fact being accepted by the 
majority of thinking men, we shall classify, under 
the following heads, the proposed spheres of action 
where the presence and services of women are most 
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required :—Reformatories — hospitals — prisons — 
workhouses—factories—educational institutions. 

It is long since Miss Carpenter (who is a most 
competent authority in all that regards the ma- 
nagement of reformatories) expressed her opinion 
that the supervision of the young girls by educated 
women would be of immense value in preventing 
many from relapsing into sin by returning to their 
evil ways after leaving the reformatory. In speak- 
ing of female prisoners, it is stated that the per- 
centage is nearly one half; of juvenile female pri- 
soners under seventeen, between one fifth and one 
sixth; but the per-centage of 1e-commitments of 
jwoenile female prisoners is greater by one half than 
that of males. 

This statistical fact seems to indicate that young 
girls are generally much less prone to crime than 
boys of the same age, but that their tendency to it 
rapidly increases with their years, and that, when 
once embarked in a criminal career, they become 
more hardened than the other sex. ‘The latter 
painful fact, equally true, can easily be accounted 
for, were we to go back to first principles or causes. 
But this would lead us away from our special 
object, which is to prove the need of women’s aid, 
and the propriety of their being employed in the 
rescue of the young from the numberless snares 
laid to entrap ignorant and unbefriended girls of the 
poorer classes of society. Men, however good and 
earnest, cannot do all that is required, either in the 
pulpit or in the schoolroom, where young girls are 
to be tanght and encouraged to walk in the paths 
of virtue and soberness. ‘The efforts to prevent the 
young from entering on a criminal career must be 
made by older and better educated members of their 
own sex. 

For this purpose, appeals have frequently been 
made by those who were themselves active and 
zealous workers in this field of labour; and scarcely 
a day passes without our seeing, in almost all the 
leading journals and newspapers, constant reference 
made to the subject of having women workers in 
all our public charitable institutions. This want 
seems so universally felt, that there can be no 
difficulty in the proposed plans being carried out, 
whenever women come forward who are fitted by 
previous habits and training for the respective 
offices, whether as matrons, teachers, or daily 
visitors and superintendents. 

A proposition is being made by some christian 
men, that an order of deaconesses should be formed 
among members of the Church of England, some- 
what similar to the protestant institution at Kaisers- 
werth and on the Rhine (a small town near Diissel- 
dorf), founded about thirty years since by the pastor 
Fliidner. The service tendered by the deaconesses 
is gratuitous, with the exception of a small salary 
for dress, and in old age or sickness they find an 
asylum at the parent establishment. In rich Eng- 
land, the deaconesses who could not afford gratui- 
tous services should be maintained. 

“The good done,” says a recent writer on this 
system, “ by the occupation afforded for women of 
the upper as well as the lower classes is incalculable, 
taking the mind from dwelling perniciously on self, 
and giving healthy food to soul and body.” 
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In Berlin there is a similar society, presided over 
by a lady of rank, and such institutions are en. 
couraged by the king of Prussia. In 1858 the 
number of deaconesses was 116,employed in twenty- 
three hospitals. 

A penitentiary, a lunatic asylum, an orphan 
house, an infant school, and a normal school, in 
which deaconesses are trained to educate children, 
are but portions of the work prompted by love and 
carried on by private benevolence at the institution 
at Kaiserswerth. We hope speedily to see similar 
institutions springing up in England, whence may 
be drafted efficient workwomen for the many depart- 
ments of a charitable character where they are 
daily more and more needed. What appears very 
desirable at present is “free labour in a free home,” 
for educated women who have no domestic ties. 
Many years ago, an account of these Lutheran 
deaconesses was written by Miss Nightingale, and 
we believe a practical illustration of their system 
can be seen at Dalston, under the German Protes, 
tant deaconesses. 

Of hospitals we need scarcely speak, so much 
having been of late written on the training of a supe- 
rior class of women to act as nurses. And on 
this point every one is agreed. There does not, 
perhaps, exist a single family in all England who 
have not, at some period or another, felt the want 
of an efficient, judicious, and worthy nurse. No 
greater boon could be bestowed on society at large 
than a corps of thoroughly trained gentlewomen, to 
take up a position between the physician and 
the common working nurse—a tender band of re- 
fined women, who could take the place of rela- 
tives, when relatives, from other duties or from 
inexperience, could render no aid... When a patient 
is convalescent, almost as much if not more 
careful and delicate tending is requisite; and 
then, such companions or watchers would prove 
invaluable in many a household, and gladly would 
their services be remunerated. To say that paid 
labour in this form detracts from the value of the 
services given, is absurdly foolish. Were the fit 
persons found for these and similar vocations, and 
properly trained by practice to exercise calmness, 
patience, and cheerfulness, besides the needful 
knowledge of remedial measures, their services 
could not be too highly valued or too highly paid. 
Good housekeepers are not grudged their wages; 
and wherefore should those who might minister to 
the comfort of a family—a still more arduous task, 
and by more self-denying labour—not be equally 
rewarded according to the kind of works per- 
formed ? 

We now come to prisons and their inmates— 
another field in which women are found useful. 
Many improvements have taken place in the go- 
vernment of these sorrowful abodes, where are 
congregated offenders of all possible degrees of 
crime—criminals expert and hardened in vice, with 
those of fewer years and lighter sins, men and 
women alike. Since our prison gates were first 
opened to Mrs. Fry and other energetic and bene- 
volent ladies, visitors have not been wanting within 
the darkened cell; and, doubtless, to some of the 


| solitary and repentant inmates their cheering looks 
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and kind words have brought light, hope, and con- 
solation. In this direction, as in reformatories, 
much may be done by women for women. 

It is stated by Mrs. Jameson, that an Act of 
Parliament ordered the appointment of matrons 
and female officers in all our prisons; but no pro- 
yision has been made for their proper training, nor 
are the qualifications at all defined. This want of 
training meets us at every turn, and seems at pre- 
sent the grand difficulty in the way of those who 
otherwise are ready for work; and to this need spe- 
cial attention is now directed by the promoters of 
the Society for the Employment of Women. In 
some instances, we are informed that even in this 
department superior women have been introduced. 
Mrs. Jameson, in her letter to Lord John Russell, 
says: “The female prison at Brixton, containing, 
when I saw it, upwards of six hundred convicts, is 
managed entirely by a lady superintendent, her 
deputy, and forty matrons. There is, of course, a 
staff of chaplains and medical officers, but the go- 
vernment and discipline are carried out by trained 
women. The intermediate prison at Fulham, into 
which the reformed convicts are drafted before 
their release, and in which they must pass the last 
two years of their imprisonment, is in the same 
manner under the control of an intelligent lady, 
assisted by a deputy and nine matrons. These 
innovations, which may appear extraordinary to 
many ‘practical’ men, have been organized and 
carried out by Colonel Jebb.” 

We find it mentioned in the report on the con- 
dition of prisons in Piedmont, addressed to the 


Minister of the Interior, that those prisons which 
are served by women are the best ordered, the 
most cleanly, and in all respects the best regulated 


in the country. To this is added the testimony 
of the minister himself. We also read of a prison 
which is actually governed chiefly by women, and 
these women, as well as the men engaged in its 
superintendence, are responsible only to the govern- 
ment, and are not merely subordinates, as are the 
female officers in our prisons. 

The experiment tried at Neudorf for three years 
had so completely succeeded, that eleven other 
prisons were about being organized on the same 
plan. Its origin, like many of our best working in- 
stitutions, was very simple. It sprang from the 
humane efforts made by two ladies to found a re- 
formatory for women. They sent to France for 
two sisters who understood such tasks, and after a 
time government noticed this infant institution ; 
it was recognised and officially enlarged, and or- 
ganized as a prison as well as a penitentiary, the 
original plan being strictly adhered to, and the 
same management retained. There were twelve 
women, assisted by three chaplains, a surgeon, and 
a physician. None of the men resided in the 
house, but visited it daily. The soldiers and police 
officers, who had been sent in the first instance as 
guards and gaolers, had been dismissed. The 
dignity, good sense, patience, and tenderness of 
this female board of management were extraordi- 
nary; for the performance of such duties long 
training had been bestowed—five years at least. 
There, men and women acted in concert. In 
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all the regulations, religious and sanitary, there 
was mutual aid, mutual respect, and interchange 
of experience ; but the women workers were subor- 
dinate only to the chief civil and ecclesiastical 
authority. ‘ 

If foreign women are capable of such judicious 
management, is there any impediment in the way 
of English women following their example? We 
have likewise the testimony of Lord Carlisle in 
favour of the action of women in prisons and 
reformatories ; and Captain Crofton, who organized 
the new system of secondary punishment and _ pri- 
son discipline in Ireland, has made great use of 
female officials, and has allowed that he could not 
have succeeded without them. 

These facts prove the advantage of such systems 
as combine the services of both men and women; and 
where proper and careful training has been gone 
through by those who presented themselves for the 
difficult duties, their efficiency has been undeniable, 
and the results gratifying alike to the unfortunate 
ones requiring their tender supervision, and to the 
gentle ministrants themselves. 

If the theory be correct which attributes to man 
the power of invention, and to woman the power of 
administration in a greater degree, the faculty can- 
not assuredly be better employed than in the special 
offices we are at present advocating as pre-emi- 
nently within the sphere of women’s work. Were 
the higher attributes of humanity permitted greater 
sway, and female influence recognised in its loftiest 
aspirations, and not impeded and thwarted as it is 
by the corrupt and connived-at evil customs of our 
social life, every class would gain an increase of 
pupils, and government would be saved a portion of 
the immense sums annually spent in its efforts to 
reclaim or to punish our debased and criminal 
population. Were the counsels of wise and honour- 
able women taken more into account in the process 
of social reformation, and their admonitions more 
respected, vice would not so unblushingly stalk 
over the length and breadth of the land. In the 
case even of men and boys who require care, the 
aid of women, when made available, has proved effi- 
cacious and valuable. 

One-important branch of our subject, namely, the 
improvement of our workhouse system, has been for 
years past zealously advocated and brought before 
the public by the untiring efforts and persevering 
energy of Miss Louisa Twining, whose paper, read 
at the Meeting of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, drew attention to many 
evils encountered by the inmates of these cheerless 
homes—evils that might without difficulty be 
averted. One of the remedies proposed is to raise’ 
the salaries of the matrons, and to obtain superior 
and intelligent women to act in concert with the 
overseers and guardians of the poor; to employ 
women, likewise, in the administering of out-door 
relief, as is done in Paris, where women attend en- 
tirely to the administration of relief at the Burean 
de Bienfaisance. And why, asks Miss '‘T'wining, 
“should they not here in England do just as well for 
visiting the sick and poor in their own homes? = It 
would, in fact, be merely the extension of district 
visitors’ work, and a co-operation between them and 
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the parish authorities for their mutual benefit.” 
Mrs. Jameson—from whom we have quoted, and 
to whose admirable essay or lecture on communion 
of labour we refer those of our readers who: feel 
interested in this question of “women’s work”— 
gives it as her opinion that “if ever the combina- 
tion of female with masculine supervision were im- 
peratively needed, it is in an English parish work- 
house.” 

Our limits will not permit us in the present ar- 
ticle to extend our remarks, or give the details we 
could have wished, in this proposed field of employ- 
ment for superior women—women who, actuated by 
the highest motives, would exert themselves to the 
utmost to raise the condition of our suffering poor, 
to alleviate their miseries, and soften their hard- 
ships—workers to whom remuneration would be 
the means of living, not the object for which they 
lived. We may return to this subject, in connection 
with industrialand training schools for girls. Decent 
mothers, we are told, when even compelled to go to 
the workhouse for a short season of hardship dur- 





FEMALE EMPLOYMENT. 


ing the winter, have implored that their young 
daughters should be placed elsewhere, “ to be saved 
from the inevitable ruin that awaits them in- the 
able-bodied ward of the union.” This fact speaks 
volumes. The advantage of introducing such an 
influence as is proposed is already seen in a decided 
change for the better where the presence of ladies 
is permitted, while courtesy and civility have 
taken the place of coarseness and rudeness. The 
sick and the dying have been tended with more 
care, because an interest was shown in them 
by their kind visitors. The benevolent and en. 
lightened philanthropist, as well as christian, can- 
not fail to perceive the assistance that might he 
given by educated women in the carrying out so 
many difficult tasks. When a bishop, in address. 
ing a meeting of the Workhouse Visiting Society, 
gave it as his experience that “prisons had the 
greater advantage over workhouses in their supe- 
rior officers, quiet and orderly management, etc.,” 
it must be surely time to inquire how reform can 
be best effected in this direction. 
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LEADING EVENTS IN SICILIAN HISTORY DURING THE 
PRESENT CENTURY. 


1806, The French invade Naples. King Ferdinand takes refuge in 
Sicily. Joseph a made king of Naples. 

1809. Joseph Bonaparte e king of Spain, and Joachim Murat 
set up by Napoleon as king of Naples. 

1811, Lord William Bentinck at Palermo as Envoy Extraordinary 
and Military Commander. 

1812, A constitution promulgated. Feudal privileges surrendered 
by the Sicilian nobles, Treachery of Ferdinand and his 
queen Carolina, 


3, Calatafimi, 





4, Salemi. 6. Alcamo. 


1815, Murat expelled by the Austrians, and Ferdinand restored. 

1816, Ferdinand proclaimed “ King of the Two Sicilies,”” The con 
stitution abolished. 

1818. Popish Concordat for the Two Sicilies. ie 

1820, Revolution at Naples. Brief restoration of the constitution. 
Unsuccessful attempt in Sicily to separate from Naples. 

1821, Austrians aid Ferdinand in restoring despotic rule. 

1825. Death of Ferdinand 1, and accession of Francis 1. 

1830. Accession of Ferdinand 11. 

1848, Insurrection in Sicily. Bombardment of Palermo. . 

1859, Death of Ferdinand m, (Bomba). Accession of Francis 1. 

1816—1860. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies the worst governed 
and most cruelly oppressed nation in Europe. 





